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between a pleasure theory of conduct and a moral theory of 
conduct. If morality has outlived its day, if it is nothing but 
the vague aspiration of ministers, poets, and some metaphy- 
sicians, it is well to know it. It is not well to try to save 
morality by confusing it with something else. That does not 
help the clearness of vision we so urgently need in these 
matters. 

Frederick J. E. Woodbridge. 

University of Minnesota. 



DISCUSSIONS. 



THE IDEALIST TREATMENT OF EGOISM AND ALTRUISM. 

It is possible to base the distinction of good and bad (1) directly, 
or (2) indirectly, on that of self and others. (1) The "self" may 
be regarded as the tendency to seek more or less immediate satis- 
faction, and as such constituting the element of evil; "others" as 
the universal power of good which gradually transforms this ten- 
dency and gives it something of universal scope and meaning. 
This is the view of Schopenhauer's school. (2) It is possible to 
regard the self and others as in their immediate or natural relations 
constituting the conditions within each individual of the develop- 
ment of a moral self which transcends the distinction of the former 
self and others. This is the Idealist view. With some obvious 
differences, it seems also to be the Utilitarian view, as is shown by 
the following quotation from Professor Sidgwick's statement of 
Mill's theory: "Assuming that the promotion of general happi- 
ness is the ultimate end of morality, how far should the moralist 
and the educator aim at making benevolence the consciously pre- 
dominant motive in the action of the individual ? how far should 
he seek to develop the social impulses whose direct object is the 
happiness of others at the expense of impulses that may be called 
broadly 'egoistic,' — i.e., impulses that aim at personal satisfaction 
otherwise than through the happiness of others?" 

According to this view, direct egoism — to use Professor Sidg- 
wick's term — is not bad, nor direct altruism good ; both are alike 
non-moral. We may thus have moral and immoral egoism and 
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moral and immoral altruism. It follows from this that the moral 
whole is not identical with the social whole. Morality must be 
defined as the realization of a life that transcends the distinction 
of the self and others, regarded as unities of particular desires or in- 
terests ; its distinctions of good and bad will also correspond to 
that of opposed ideal selves, or worlds sought to be realized, and 
which will alike include "private" and "social" ends. If the 
terms egoism and altruism can be applied to these distinctions at 
all, they can only be so with the addition of another qualifying 
term, such as " mediate" or "moral;" and direct egoism and al- 
truism come to mark a subordinate distinction of classes of non- 
moral interests within the moral life. 

In spite of this, Idealist writers are prone, as the reader must 
have remarked, to identify the moral self directly with the social 
self. In proof of this, take the following quotations chosen at ran- 
dom from two leading writers : "If morality be conceived of as 
the identification of the individual with the universal life, the sur- 
render of the private to the social self," etc. "We can realize the 
true self only by realizing social ends." 

Two points thus seem to call for some notice: (1) That the 
Idealist cannot identify direct egoism and altruism with moral 
egoism and altruism ; (2) that direct egoism and altruism are, for 
the Idealist, non-moral. 

(1) If we analyze the ethical self (moral or immoral), we find 
(a) the form of self-consciousness, (b) a "particular" content of 
desires (or interests), and (c) a "universal" or ideal content. As 
(«) must be the same, and (3) may be the same in the moral and 
the immoral life, the differentia of morality must depend upon 
the nature of the ideal content. Such differentia may, further, be 
conceived of as dependent either on the fact that morality seeks to 
substitute one set of non-moral or "particular" interests for an- 
other in the self-life, or on the fact that it seeks to subordinate all 
particular interests to an ideal that cannot be defined in terms of 
such interests. 

Non-moral interests may be differently classified ; but it is a mis- 
take characteristic of Individualists, seemingly a necessary con- 
sequence of their theory, to regard any class of interests, brought 
together for theoretical purposes, as the ideal world of morality. 
These interests may, with some show of reason, be classified as 
self-regarding and other-regarding. If, with a slight change, we 
adopt Professor James's classification, and divide them into (1) 
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material, (2) mental, and (3) social, what seems plain is that all 
these interests, of whatever class, enter, in some proportion and at 
all stages, into every rational life, whether moral or immoral ; so 
that, though they differ among each other in certain important 
respects, they cannot in themselves furnish the differentia of moral- 
ity. Neither good nor bad can be identified with exclusive devo- 
tion to any one group, nor their opposition with the relative pre- 
dominance of one group over the others in our life. 

All such interests represent what, from the point of view of 
morality, must be regarded as the "immediate" element. That 
any such, all the way up from athletic to musical exercises and the 
ends of benevolence, should become moralized, there seems to be 
needed a break in the immediacy of the aim and the adoption or 
non-adoption of it as a constituent of an ideal world, a world that 
we would realize. Morality is a negation of all the world that is 
and the affirmation of a whole ideal. 

Granting, then, that the ethical ideals (moral and immoral) in- 
volve a co-ordination of all particular interests, and as such cannot 
be identified with direct egoism and direct altruism, we may now 
ask how far and in what sense they may be described as mediate 
egoism and mediate altruism. According to the "empirical" 
generalization of the ordinary mind, there are two types of false 
ethical ideals, — viz., those of "pleasure" and " worldliness," or 
"ambition," which seem to correspond to the Scriptural ones of 
the "flesh" and the "world." In like manner Kant contrasts 
"self-love" and "self-esteem" with the "holy law." These terms 
tell us nothing; but the "rational" generalization of the ordinary 
mind — viz., that the immoral man seeks satisfaction in external 
things — will give us some help. Put in that way, of course the 
explanation is, as regards form or category, unsatisfactory ; but it 
seeks to convey a truth. The life of the man of pleasure may be 
described as an accidental co-ordination of interests, held together 
merely by the natural unity of his own disposition, — a unity that 
leaves to the particular ends of life as much as possible the char- 
acter of events, and thus their isolation and detachedness from the 
point of view of a rational life. The end of life is, outside all its 
parts, not a principle in them. Thus any ought-to-be is as much 
as possible identified with what is. Of course, there is an aim, but 
it is an aim more to seek an ideal in the real than to realize an 
ideal. This is really the life about which many of the Hedonistic 
statements concerning the moral life are true. The worldly man's 
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ideal is a co-ordination of interests that covers the whole of life. 
Moments and circumstances, that is to say, are not left in isolation, 
but are subordinated to a strenuous aim, an ever-present future. 
His ideal, however, is such as can find complete realization in 
events. Material interests are not so much to be transfigured as 
rearranged from a certain centre. His ultimate end is thus quanti- 
tative and must come into conflict with other such quantitative 
"infinites." Thus, though such a life does not leave its parts 
outside each other, itself becomes a part, which is "external" to 
other such parts as cannot be subordinated to itself on that plane 
of quantitative interests. 

Now morality is not "internal" in the sense of being out of re- 
lation with the particular interests of life, but in the sense of being 
a removal of the above externality of men and moments. It thus 
really involves a further, truer appropriation of external things. 
The moral life is that which, in elevating itself above the sway of 
circumstance as such, makes circumstance more its own ; it in- 
volves an absolute severance from the causal chain of events, only 
that it may appropriate nature on a higher level. The moral 
plane in relation to "others," moreover, is that on which there 
can be no conflict of interests, on which all externality has vanished, 
and the interest of one is the interest of all. A moral man is he 
who does that which is universally and absolutely good, or what 
the ought-to-be that exists for all demands at that point. It thus 
involves a perfect reconciliation of all moments and of all lives. 

Thus the moral life, in being a life to the All of the moral order, 
moves on a plane on which the absolute ideal of each can be the 
absolute ideal of all, whilst the immoral moves on a plane on which 
absolute ideals, being quantitative, must collide. If we call the 
first moral altruism, we must bear in mind that it is also an ideal 
self j and if the second is named egoism, it also involves an ideal 
world. Thus the terms egoism and altruism are hardly applicable, 
seeing that "private" and "social" ends alike are subordinated to 
an ideal order which we would realize. The distinctions of moral- 
ity do not correspond to those between self and the world, but to 
those between different selves and between different ideal worlds. 

These considerations seem to help us to get rid of two difficulties, 
in particular, which idealist writers create for themselves. The 
first difficulty is that of reconciling devotion to so-called "per- 
sonal" interests with devotion to the interests of others ; the second 
is that of reconciling special devotion to one's own sphere of social 
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relations with the claims of all upon him. The first difficulty is 
seen to vanish on the moral plane once we realize that the univer- 
sality of morality is not quantitative but qualitative ; consists, that 
is to say, not in the substitution of a nature that directly identifies 
itself with the particular interests of all, for one specially endowed, 
but in infusing this with the spirit of the all. Its specialty, in fact, 
is a condition of its doing its work in the whole. The moral 
order, so far from demanding the indefinite expansion of our na- 
ture on the plane of particular interests, may call for the elimination 
of some of these as a condition of its broadening out into the uni- 
versal life. The same act that involves the checking of a particular 
desire on one side is duty on the other. What we have to do is to 
exercise our special aptitudes, private and social, in subordination 
to the demands of the moral All at that time and place. When we 
do this we live to others in the only true sense ; and it becomes a 
subordinate matter, included in the larger one of our duty, or 
forming only the particular, finite condition of duty, whether we 
shall serve " others" directly or not. A clergyman, let us say, lives 
directly for others ; a musician writes music : the moral universality 
of either conduct depends entirely upon its being what duty demands 
under the circumstances. 

The second difficulty is only an extension of this. An eminent 
author writes : " With most men moral sympathy loses in intensity 
what it gains in width." Relations to others, however, are only 
a distinct class of particular interests, and the universality of mo- 
rality here again consists not in the establishment of direct par- 
ticular relations with all, but in giving to such as exist, or may 
exist, the character which they ought to have in the moral wholes 
Such re-creation, of course, may often demand a rearrangement, — 
the elimination of some as well as the introduction of other par- 
ticular relations ; still, only such readjustment as is needed in the 
order of things at that time and place. He who seeks to live 
directly to all lives to none, whilst he who does his duty to those 
with whom he comes in contact does what is demanded of him by 
all. 

(2) Direct egoism and altruism thus come to mark a distinction 
that is of ethical importance only for Utilitarian theorists. When 
it is held that the goodness or badness of an action is partly to be 
judged of by its consequences, the method (not merely the motive') 
of life becomes of importance. Even for Utilitarians, however, 
the method is logically of importance only in so far as they abandon 
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the organic conception of the moral life ; for it matters not how 
the content of the end may be viewed, whether as happiness or 
something else, if the end admittedly takes the form of duty for 
the individual ; it is already more or less a differentiated whole, a 
discriminative universal, that selects some relations or interests and 
discards others. Not that the universal of duty ever fully illumines 
its path onward, spontaneously evolving from itself the means of 
its realization. That is especially not the case during periods of 
moral change and progress, when new adjustments have to be made, 
the effectiveness of which must be tested by the results. But when 
the conception, including, of course, some content, of duty has 
been formed, in which self and others are necessarily involved, 
the moral relations of self and others are so far defined, and any 
difficulties as regards the application of principles to new cases 
involve the whole moral order, and thus all selves. Thus, for an 
upholder of the organic theory of morality, the distinction of self 
and others can give rise only to the sub-moral difficulty as to 
whether one particular set of interests or another should have pre- 
dominance under certain conditions of time, place, and tempera- 
ment. 

For what is meant by egoism and altruism in this subordinate 
sense? If we abstract from the moral order, what we have is a 
subordinate order of "selves," or exclusive groups of particular 
interests. On this plane self-interest and others' interests must be 
more or less opposed ; each has to do his own work, which is not 
that of another. A transcendence of such opposition other than 
the moral — a transcendence which is direct and not mediated by 
the moral whole — is, however, possible. He is called the "be- 
nevolent" man who brings other "selves" or groups of interests 
within, without subordinating them to, his own ; or else leaps 
across the boundary between his "own" interests and those of 
another and takes his stand at the other's centre. This kind of 
altruism, based on "sympathy," directly identifies itself with 
others and not with the moral order. Thus, what the use of the 
term "benevolence" seems to demand is the appearance of a break 
in the immediacy of nature. A "benevolent" action seems to fur- 
nish a proof that the self rises above immediate interests to recon- 
stitute itself on the basis of a truer objectivity. Really, however, 
benevolence as above defined involves no such break or reconstruc- 
tion. Altruistic action that is not yet moralized, or morally me- 
diated, is as immediate as any other form of egoism. Such is, 
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from the point of view of morality, the same as egoism, seeing that 
it only finds an accidental ground of distinction therefrom in the 
fact that the immediacy of nature does not normally pass the bounds 
of distinct groups. That the distinction is not of greater ethical 
importance than that between different classes of interests within 
each group is shown by our use of the terms "disinterested," 
"unselfish," which are alike used of "benevolent" actions, and 
of actions which involve the sacrifice of a lower to a higher class 
of "personal" interests, such as when a man prefers music or 
study to the charms of gain and "worldly" success. 

It would appear, then, that if we are to use the terms " disinter- 
ested," "benevolent," etc., to express moral approval, defining 
the form of conduct implied as one that involves a reconstruction 
of tendencies on a basis of true objectivity, then what often passes 
for "disinterested," "benevolent" action is as "interested" and 
"selfish" as can be. The only true disinterestedness, involving a 
negation of the immediacy of nature and the giving up of it to a 
true other, is found in morality. Some kind of otherness there 
must always be ; every self must have some world. Mere otherness 
is thus of no value ; true otherness is everything. It may be said 
that other persons and not things alone can constitute the other of 
morality ; but, then, they do so only mediately, or as themselves 
actual or possible members of the moral order. Morality alone is 
truly altruistic, and altruism (or egoism), to be true, must be moral. 

E. Keri Evans. 

Newcastle Emlyn. 



THE THEORY OF SOCIAL FORCES. — AN EXPLANATION. 

Professor Caldwell's comments on my "Theory of Social 
Forces" cover too much ground to admit of a detailed reply. 
There are, however, one or two points of so much importance as 
to demand discussion. 

The reader must be on his guard when Professor Caldwell at- 
tempts to interpret my ideas in the fields of morals and religion. 
He seems to use these terms interchangeably, or at least he makes 
no clearly defined distinction between them. When he speaks of 
" altruistic (religious and moral) perceptions," I understand him to 
mean that both the religious and moral belong to the general class 
of the altruistic. To me they are radically different fields and 
have little in common except certain historical associations which 



